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For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 

ON LUNATIC ASYLUMS. 

FOR some little time p^st, my at- 
tention has been turned towards 
the present state of the principal Lu- 
natic; Asylums in and about London ; 
and in the course of my visits to these 
abodes of mental disorder, I could 
not but experience a variety of e- 
motions— many, it will readily be sup- 
posed, of sorrow and compassion for 
suffering humanity — but, some, 1 must 
confess, of pleasure and satisfaction. 
The calamity of reason dethroned is 
indeed to be deplored, but the wisdom 
that restores her lost empire cannot 
be sufficiently admired. I did not 
undertake tins survey, from any ex- 
pectation, that my own observations 
con id suggest any thing useful : But, 
considering the advances which have 
been made within the last 20 or 30 
years in the science of political and 
moral oeconomy, if I may be allowed 
the latter expression, I was desirous 
to compare the present mode of treat- 
ing the unhappy objects of Insanity, 
with the practice of former times, in 
order that I might discover the degree 
of enlightened humanity to which the 
present age has attained, concerning 
a subject so interesting to every in- 
habitant of every nation. 

We have, indeed, some reason to 
congratulate our country when we 
regard the numerous hospitals and 
charitable institutions, established of 
late years in this metropolis, and in 
most parts of the British Empire, 
supported too in the most liberal 
manner, and conducted upon the 
■wisest plans of (Economy. V\ e cannot 
bui reflect — these are all of a date 
comparatively recent — poverty and 
disease have always existed : How 
then did our ancestors support their 
existence under evils so incident to 
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man, without establishments which 
now appear so necessary and indis- 
pensable ? To aggravate the misery, 
<iisease and poverty sunk the wretched 
victim in loathsome filth, and even 
the few public receptacles rather 
deterred by their noisome uncleanness 
and careless management, than invited 
the diseased by an appearance of 
comfort to enter their walls. 

Even to the time of the benevolent 
Howard, many hospitals as well as 
prisons in Great Britain and on the 
Continent were rather a disgrace to 
humanity, than the emblems of chari- 
ty or justice. By ( he inestimable labours 
of this great Philanthropist, which 
the celebrated Burke eloquently term- 
ed "a voyage of discovery — a cir- 
cumnavigation of charity," how great- 
ly has the sum of human misery- 
been diminished ! and, during the 
short period of his own life, what a 
happy change was wrought all over 
Europe ! We need but look over 
his pagVs to discover, in tchat stats 
he jfound numerous unhappy beings, 
deprived of their reason ; either wander- 
ing about without restraint, the ob- 
jects of horror or of pity; or, con- 
founded with felons in common jails; 
or lastly, under ignorant and unfeel- 
ing keepers, in the gloomy cell of a 
workhouse, condemned to clank their 
chains night and day, upon the stony 
floor — in winter, perishing with cold — 
in summer, without even the retresh- 
inent of a Bath to cleanse the feverish 
body from its accumulated filth.* 



* ,: In some few gaols ar* cuulined 
Lui atirs and Idiots. These serve foi 
spo t :o idle visitants at Assizes, and 
other times of general resort. 

" M my of the Bridewells are crowded 
ami otfensiv . because the rooms which 
wee designed for prisoners are occupied 
by the insane. VVhtu these are uat 
A 
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1$ is almost impossible to conceive 
that, for so many past ages, the 
situation of the Maniac should have 
engaged so little the attention of en- 
lightened politicians, or of wise and 
dUinlerested men ; that the sentiment 
of the vulgar should have been so 
long practically entertained, of mad- 
ness being an incurable disorder, (as 
though an instar.ee of recovery from 
that uegraded state had never occurred 
within their knowledge) that no ptfblic 
efforts were made, no system of 
■wholesome and humane treatment a- 
dopted, to restore the wanderings of a 
distempered imagination, to restore in 
tact, a man to himself — a citizen of 
the world to his proper rank in the 
scale of rational existence. 

But, what shall we say of their 
sagacity, who, when they had faintly 
discovered, that a restoration from 
this humiliating state was not im- 
possible, permitted or used blows 
ami stripes, with horrible barbarity 
and ignorance, to correct the ravings 
of men, who knew not that they had 
erred in any way to deserve a punish- 
ment so cruel ? We are necessitated 
to conclude that the world is pro- 
gressively growing wiser, seeing we 
now find that kindness will produce 
a soothing effect upon the affections, 
and wiH often succeed in calming 
the fury of a turbulent insane, when 
harsh, means would have exasperated 
him to all the horrors of determined 
vengeance. The affections are not 
therefore extinguished, because the 
controul of reason may have been 
lor a time suspended.* And the rule 
will as well apply to raging madmen 



kept separate, they- disturb and terrify 
ether prisoners,, No care is taken of 
them, although it is probable that by 
medicines and proper regimen, some of 
them mic;ht be restored to their sense 
arid to usefulness in life."— Howard on 
prisons. Sect. 1, p. 8. 

* "1 cannot avoid giviup my roost 
«'#;W*d suffrage, say* .. J'.intl, in favour 
of the moral qualities of maniacs. ■. I 
have no where met, except in romances, 
with fonder husbands, more affectionate 
parents, more etnpass'toned lovers, more 
pure, and exalted patriots, than in the 
lunatic asylum, during their interval! 
of. calmness and reason. Vid, Piriel on 
lii^iilUy, s. i». 



as to children, with regard to its 
practical effect, that the dominion of 
fear will not produce a moral change 
like tjie dominion of confidence and 
esteem. Yet, I appuehend, every one 
will be inclined to confess, because 
from earliest infancy be has associated 
together the ideas of fury, Bedlam 
and chains, that, lie thinks it so 
necessary that lunatics should be 
confined and kept in awe, he has 
always been used to regard the name 
of a mad-house with horror. I am 
far from thinking, that any thing I 
may have to communicate, respecting 
the interior of these receptacles, — '.' the 
secrets of the prison house" — will re- 
move the natural impression of awful 
terror and sympathy for man's fallen 
dignity, which must strike every feel- 
ing mind. But I am inclined to 
believe that many of the particulars 
which I shall introduce amongst the 
observations that I may have to make 
upon the present slate of Lunatic 
Asylums in England and on the Con- 
tinent, will not be read without in- 
terest by those who value, as they 
ought, the possession of their reason- 
perhaps with something like that 
compassionate tenderness for suffering 
humanity, and gratitude to- the source 
of wisdom, which are felt on reading 
the melancholy tale of a shipwreck ; 
in which a favourite traveller is re- 
presented as being cast away sewse- 
less : , upen some distant shore, destined 
however.after torts and dangers torecover 
not only the strength of his body, 
but the vigour of his mind, 'live 
wreck of intellect, when complete, is 
indeed a mournful subject for reflec- 
tion ; and the blameless form which 
was once governed by reason, is con- 
templated by many with more horror 
than the wretch who has degraded 
his nature, and dishonoured the sur- 
viving gift of reason with the infamy 
of some wicked crime. Whence arises 
this strange prepossession unless from 
ignorance of the cause? " Non ttnus 
mentes agitat furor."* The man who 
is deeply versed in experience of the 
aberrations of reason, knows that there 
are some species of Insanity, which, 
with proper treatment are curable ; 
and Others he is accustomed to re- 



* Juvenal Sat. xiv. 
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gard as diseases of ihe body, which 
require throughout the gentlest and most 
watchful care. He also knows that 
the fury of the raging maniac is fre- 
quently coercible even without vio- 
lence, and that he whom thains made 
more furious and indignant, has often 
yielded calm obedience when an en- 
lightened keeper set him free. 

It would, however, ill become me, 
who have only, as it were, weighed 
the experience of others in my own 
mind, to lay down any general rules, 
or to express myself upon this subject, 
with the least degree of presuming 
confidence in my own opinions. I 
profess only to be the reporter of a 
few facts from one country to another, 
facts which 1 have learned from those 
whom I consider well qualified to be 
instructors in the humane and wise 
treatment of insanity. For, although 
unacquainted with that enthusiasm of 
ardour for public fame, which hurries 
thousands to publish crude and indi- 
gested opinions to the world, that 
only serve to exemplify by their fate 
the truth of Cicero's wise remark, 
' opinionuiri commenta deiet dies' — 
1 may at least suppose myself com- 
petent to describe what I have seen 
and heard ; and without the charge 
of vanity, may be allowed to otter 
myself as the medium of conveying 
truths, to the discovery of which 1 
can lay no possible claim. To say 
the truth, 1 cannot but feel an earnest 
and patriotic wish, that my native 
country should see her lunatic asylums 
established upon the firmest foundation, 
and managed by the most benevolent 
and enlightened regulations of internal 
(economy. 

Where the object is of such vast 
importance to the future character 
and interests of Ireland, even if my 
own communications should contain 
nothing interesting or new, yet 1 am 
so sanguine as to believe they may 
have the effect of rousing some of 
my countrymen, more particularly 
at this crisis, to consider thesubjtct 
of national lunatic establishments with 
more earnest attention. I allude to 
the projected asylums of this description 
hi the contemplation of government, 
in England and Wales their number 
is now rapidly increasing. But, alas! 
delay and indifference mark the steps 



of her rulers towards the accomplish- 
tnent of any plans destined for the 
melioration of Ireland ! Even policy 
itself is often at a stand, lest the 
anticipated improvement should make 
Irishmen feel too much self-complacence 
in the prosperity of their country.* 
I cannot in this place avoid mani- 
festing a degree of national pride in 
seeing the Belfast Monthly Magazine 
maintain so steadily and nobly its 
character for simple truth, for firm 
and undaunted opinion, in defending 
the interests of a pure morality ana 
in struggling for Ireland's essential 
welfare. It may ultimately prove 
nothing more tlian the vanity of ex- 
pectation ; but I would add, that I 
shall feel an honest heartfelt pride, 
if through its medium I can contribute 
a single useful hint, towards the re- 
lief of those, whose situation cannot 
possibly attract too much sympathy 
and attention. But, without promising 
much, and sufficiently conscious how- 
unable I may be .to perform, if not- 
withstanding, this earnest of my fu- 
ture inquiries should be thought worthy 
of insertion, I can only say that 1 
will use my humble endeavours to 
render the subject at least interesting 
to some of the readers of the Belfast 
Magazine, thomas hancock, M.D. 
London, £>«\2U, 180P, 

P.S. Jn some future letter I pro- 
pose to take a general view of the 
lunatic asylums in London public and 
private, which I have lately yisitei!, 
to give an account of their manage- 
ment, to compare the public and 
private asylums together, and to dwell 
as tnuch upon as many general facts 
as 1 can obtain. I reckon it fortunate 
that 1 have visited Dr. Fox's asylum 
near Bristol, and the Retreat so tailed 

* There is however, some small degree 
of satisfaction in knowing that many 
of their EucMsu brethren feel sincere 
sympathy fur them. J .may here use 
the words of a late writer in a medical 
periodical work, published this year 
(1809). "When Sir John Newport en- 
deavoured about four years aso, to ob- 
tain the sanction of the JJritish Parlia- 
ment for establishing four provincial 
asylums for Lunatics in Ireland, the bill, 
which he had brought in forttbat purpose 
was (-joith shame andtonoze do ivc tell ?lj ,tt n . 
jected by the House of Commons." 
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at York: From the tatter [ have 
recently obtained some interesting 
documents, which in their proper 
place i shall communicate. 1 shall 
afterwards endeavour to procure what 
information I may be able, respecting 
the foreign lunatic asylums. 1 do not 
know any work that brings the interior 
of our modern madhouses, and the 
treatment of the lunatics completely 
before the view. 
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ON IGNORANCE. 
" But knowledge to their eyes her am- 

pie page, 
Kieh with the spoils of time did ne'er 

unroll ; 
Chill penury repress'd their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 
" Full many a gem of purest ray se- 
rene, 
The dark un fathomed caves of ocean bear: 
Soil many a Sower is born to blush un- 
seen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. '' 

Gray. 

IT has been alleged by the Be- 
darkeners, or the advocates for 
keeping the poorer classes in igno- 
rance, that by such privation they 
are i>! a more submissive state, and, 
can be. more easily governed. Pro- 
bably the reverse of this statement 
is the truth. Ignorance produces, sus- 
picion, and an ignorant person from 
not knowing his rights and his duties 
is always dangerous. From not pos- 
sessing the opportunities of accurate 
examination, be often expects too 
much, and is inclined to grasp at 
more, than is his due share. He is 
suspicious and jealous. A persou 
conversant with the uninformed classes 
must often have noticed the exagger- 
ations caused by their fears, their 
frequent apprehensions of mischief 
being intended, when none is really 
designed, and especially their distor- 
tions of the news of the day, by 
which dangers are always magnified. 
A story receives additions in its car- 
riage, and he who only receives his 
information or forms his ideas at se- 
cond hand, as is the case with the 
illiterate, must necessarily be imper- 
fect in forming his conclusions and 
deductions. 'Ilie nan who cannot 



read, labours under so many disad- 
vantages, that witlv the same capacity, 
he is greatly inferior to his neighbour, 
who has the advantage of being able 
to read. Beading induces, to a cer- 
tain degree, habits of reflection ; he 
does not receive altogether so impli- 
citly, he uses his eyes as well as his 
ear*, and has an additional means of 
acquiring useful knowledge ; and ac- 
cording to Bacon, knowledge is power. 
It supplies faculties, which serve as 
the introduction of mental eyesight, 
and no longer, 

" Is wisdom at one entrance quite shut 
out." 

Relaxation and variety are neces- 
sary to the human mind "; the rich re- 
qu re exercise to remove their ennui, the 
sedentary scholar stands equally in need 
of bodily motion to diversify his pur- 
suits, and give relief to his fatigued 
mind; ami the hard-working and 
toil-worn artisan and labourer, would 
at the same time, receive rest to iiis 
body, and information to his mind, 
by the relaxation of a little reading 
suited to his capacity. Let us figure 
to ourselves the English mechanic 
spending his earnings from his family 
in the evenings, at the noisy ale- 
house, intent all day on forming the 
head of a pin, or attending solely to 
his spindle, till he becomes almost 
completely identified with the ma- 
chinery, and is a machine himself.-— 
Incapable of ideas, lie guzzles his 
beer, and makes up for his want of 
sense, by the loudness of his vocif- 
erations, and the brutal roughness of 
his manners, Let us next behold the 
Irish workman, maddening under the 
influence of his favourite whiskey, 
spending his leisure on Sundays, and 
misnamed holy days, at hurling and 
those violent exercises, more labo- 
rious than his common employment, 
and which by their violence tend to 
raise the passions, till he foolishly 
supposes that a broken head, and an 
almost fractured skull are proofs of 
virtuous exertion, and true courage. 
Such a picture is often realized in the 
South, while in the North, we have 
much drunkenness at fairs and mar- 
kets, the bane, of our morals and the 
disgrace of our country. With these 
Jet us contrast, the Scotch peasant, 



